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S0ME ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 
(Cuntinued from page 227.) 

Early in the year 1845, the meeting for suf- 
ferings in London was seriously occupied with 
the consideration of how far it could beneficially 
interfere in bringing the suffering case of Friends 
in Norway before their own government. It was 
understood, that the propriety of granting a 
larger degree ‘of toleration, was occupying the 
mind of the king of Sweden and Norway; and 
that of some other persons of influence in those 
countries. The late king had been visited by 
William Allen and Stephen Grellett, in the year 
1818, when, in the address which they prepared 
and presented to him, they say, ‘‘ We are deeply 
convinced that in proportion as the benign spirit 
of the Gospel is submitted to, in the hearts of 
men universally, it will lead to order, to subordi- 
nation, and to peace in the earth; for, proceed- 
ing from the source of infinite love, it produces 
nothing but good-will towards the whole human 
family ; it teaches charity for those who differ 
from us; and, accordingly, the true church has 
been under persecution, at times, from the earli- 
est ages, but has never persecuted. 

“We have been particularly gratified in being 
informed of thy disposition to grant liberty of 
conscience and indulgence to religious scruples ; 
for as every man must give account of himself 
unto God ; he is bound to perform worship in the 
manner which he is convinced, in his own mind, 
ismost acceptable in the Divine sight; and we 
take the liberty to solicit thy kind protection of 
those who, though they may differ in sentiment 
from the religion of the country, yet, by their 
lives and conduct, give proof that their only ob- 
ject is to preserve a conscience void of offence 
toward God and toward men. It is by concen- 
trating all the talent and all the good feeling 
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which exist in the body of the people, and di- 
recting it to one object—the general good—that 
nations become strong; and we are sure, with 
thy enlightened mind, it is not necessary for us 
to dwell on the happy effects produced by a free 
toleration, in matters of religion, in those coun- 
tries in which it is enjoyed.” 

In the interview which they had with the 
king, on presenting the address from which the 
above is extracted, William Allen remarks, that 
“The king told us a great deal about the state 
of Norway, and what he had done for that coun- 
try, regretting that there were some things in 
their old constitution which were very hurtful ; 
he said the peasants were not represented in 
their government, &c. . . . . We spoke of the 
Friends in Norway, and he told us that the af- 
fair of marriage had been before the council, and 
it was concluded that, provided it was performed 
after the manner of Friends, and registered, it 
should be lawful, and that he would protect, not 
only the Friends there at present, but those who 
might join them in future.” 

“ He said, ‘ Your Friends eannot avenge them- 
selves; all that their principles permit is, if 
possible to parry the blows which may be aimed 
at them; but they cannot, otherwise, defend 
themselves ; they, therefore, have a double claim 
to protection ;’ and this, he assured me, they 
should have.” 

Entertaining a strong persuasion that the go- 
vernment was very favorably disposed, and that 
the subject of granting greater liberty to Dissent- 
ers was to be brought before the Storthing or 
Parliament which was to assemble at Christiania, 
in 1845, in the first month, the meeting for suf- 
ferings proceeded to prepare a full and strong, 
but respectful memorial on behalf of the Friends 
of Stavanger and other parts of Norway. The 

vints adverted to in it were, 

The free liberty of public worship, of mar- 
riage, a reference to water baptism, exemption 
from oaths, and relief in the case of eeclesiastical 
demands. 

It is worthy of observation how the little body 
of Friends in Norway, abiding faithful in their 
allegiance to God and to his Christ, and being 
made willing to suffer for the testimonies given 
them to bear to the truths of the gospel, in meek- 
ness and wisdom, was a means, under the Divine 
blessing, of obtaining greater liberty of conscience 
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“Law relating to those who pre, 


The Siowing ale : stated its birth- day, sex, 
he Storthing, “held at Christiani: A, and | names of its parents. 
ctninil by the king, is a remarkable proof of|a regular congregation, have, 


the Christian Religion, without being members | 


of the State Church. 
“ Palace of Stockholm, 16th July, 1845. 

“ Wr, Oscar, by the grace of God King 
Sweden and Norway, of the Goths and V adie, 

‘‘Make known, That the resolution of the 
Storthing, now regularly assembled, of the 4th | 
of June of the present year, has been laid before 
us, of the following tenor: 

“S. 1. Dissenters, or such as profess themselves 
of the Christian religion, without being members 
of the State Church, have free public exercise | 


i 
| 
| 


Ce ae 7 
of religion, within the bounds of law and pro- 


priety, and may form congregations under the 
directions of their own priests or elders. 

“S$. 2. The priests or elders, named in the 
preceding section, shall, before they are acknow- 
ledged in such character, satisfy the civil magis- 
trate of the place that they are accepted for (or 
approved of) by a certain community, and, be- 
sides, deliver in a written oath or affirmation to 
the same magistrate, (see section 10,) to the ef- 
fect that they, in their office, will act according 
to the laws of the State, and be faithful to truth 
and duty; in which respect, they are subjected 
to similar guarantees as the officers of the State. 
They have to keep the registers, which are pre- 
scribed by the king, with exactness, and which 
are to be exhibited when called for, for the in- 
spection of the magistrates. At the expiration 
of each year, they have to send to the magistrate 
a list of the members of the congregation, and 
the marriages, births and deaths, which have 
taken place in the €ourse of the year. They are 
further obligéd to give certificates, and commu- 
nicate to the magistrate explanations concerning 
their congregations, in like manner with the 
priests of the State church. 

“8. 3. Such as belong to Dissenting congre- 
gations (or churches) are exempted from other 
taxes to the State church and its officers, than 
tithes, and contributions or imposts attached to 
the property whereof they may be in possession. 

“8.4. Before any building is used by a Dis- 
senting congregation for Divine service, the civil 
magistrate of the place must be informed. Di- 
vine service may not be held with locked doors. 
For transgression of any of the regulations, the 
priest, the elder, or he who has spoken (or lec- 
tured) i in the meeting, is to be punished. 

“S$. 5. Dissenters, whether they belong to a 
regul: wr congregation or not, have to announcé 
the births and ‘deaths to the curate of the place, 
within a month after they have happened, under 
a fine of five specie dollars for every week that 
the announcement afterwards may be delayed. 


In the announcement of a child’s birth, shall be | public institutions, 





and name, with th. 
Dissenters who belong to ff 
besides, withi; 
| three months, under the same penalty, to inforn 


fess themselves of | their own priest or elder, as well of births and 


| deaths, as of marriages entered into. 

“S. 6. Marriage detwe en Dissenters becomes 
| by operation of the civil law alone, thus esta. 
blished: that an instrument (or document) } 
| drawn out before a public notary, in the plac 
where the man or woman concerned resides 
wherein they declare themselves married peopk 
Before such can be granted, the above-named 
officer has to de mand the same legal proofs a 
those the priest requires in a a of mar 
riage in the State church ; yet no publication of 
bans is required, nor any proof of baptism, or ¢ 
having reeesived the Lord’s Supper. The publi 
notary has, within eight days, to give notice of 
the marriage entered into to the curate of th 
place where the married couple take up thei 
abode. In accordance with the above cited regu. 
lation, no marriage, or any other act in use o 
entering into marriage, is to be held or mad 
under pain of fine, before the marriage is con. 
tracted in the before cited manner. 

“S. 7. Marriage, between a Lutheran and 
a Dissenter, is established by marrying in th 
State church ; in which case, however, proof of 
the Dissenter’s baptism, and his having received 
the Lord’s Supper, is not required. 

“S. 8. Children of married people, one of 
whom belongs to the State church, are considered 
as belonging to it, unless the parents make ar 
express declaration to the contrary. Childrer 
of married people, who are both Dissenters, ar 
regarded as not belonging to the State church 
unless the parents make an express declaratior 
thereof. In the event of the parents living sepo- 
rate, or of their death, the person taking charg 
of the education of the children is to delivers 
valid declaration in this respect. 

“sg Children who are not to be educated 
in the Lutheran religion, may, if desired, be ex- 
empted from the instruction in it in the publi 
schools. But the director of the school, 
every case, is to see that the instruction of the 
children, in regard to religion, is not neglected. 

“8S. 10. They whose religious profession per 
mits not of oaths, under any form, shall, in thos 


| cases where an oath is required, de liver a promise 


or affirmation in the manner the king may deter 
mine, which shall be esteemed as valid as if an 
oath were taken by them. They whose religiou: 
profession does not admit of their taking an oath 
in the form prescribed for members of the State 
church, shall take it in such form as the king 
may determine. 
“S. 11. Summonses or offices in the State 
— may not be given to dissenters. 
. 12. The taxes (or contributions) paid to 
the pesto of the poor, to schools, or other 
in connexion with certain ec- 
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clesiastical acts, are to be sorticineted | in tes Dis- 
senters, in those cases where these ecclesiastical 
acts would have been performed for them, had 
they been members of the State church. If the 
church or its officers receive any part in such 
contributions, Dissenters are exempted from pay- 
ing this part. 

8. 13. The regulations of the State church, 
concerning rest and cessation from work on Sun- 
days and its holidays, are also binding for Dis- | 
senters. \ 

“§, 14. If the Dissenters do not use the | 
church-yards belonging to the State church, they | 
are, howeve r, subject both to the orders of police 
(for salubrity) respecting burials, and the further 
determination of the chief magistrate, with re- | 
spect to the choice of the place of burial. 

“S. 15. In general, no one is acknowledged | 
as having left the State churc th, before he, having 
attained the age of nineteen years, has personally 
appeared before the priest coneerned, and an- | 
nounced his leaving it, for insertion in the minis- | 
terial book. How far, in some cases, exception | 
as to age, or postponement of confirmation, may 
take place, is to be decided by the king. 

S. 16. When a Dissenter will go over to the 
State church, he must apply toa minister. If| 
he be not baptize d, he must go through the cere- | 
mony, according to the appointment of the ritual 


for the baptism of adults. In the contrary case, | 


it is sufficient that the person concerned satisfy 


the priest, in conjunction with two assistants of 
the parish and another clergyman, that he has a 
satisfactory knowledge of the doctrine of the 
State church; and that their witness hereof, as 
well as the concerned party’s declaration, that 
he will go over to the State church, be entered 
in the ministerial book. 

“S$. 17. Every one who seeks by inducements 
opposed to general good order; by promises of 
temporal advantage; by fraudulent means; or 
by threats, to bring over any one from one reli- 
gious profession to another, is, so far as the ac- 
tion does not involve any higher punishment, to 
be punished with fine ; and in case of repetition, 
with imprisonment and fine. 

“S$. 18. As far as no exception is made, either 
in the regulations of the fundamental law, or in 
the present law, the different Christian profes- 
sions of faith involve no difference in duties or | 
rights, whereof, for an example, it is a conse- 
quence, that, on the one side, no religious pro- | 
fession can exempt from military service ; and 
on the other hand, the regulations which make 
heirship, allodiality, or any other rights depend- | 


ent upon baptism, shall not be to the prejudice | and we believe was also successful. 


| January, 


ichurech ritual of 25th 


| abolished. 


| Bible,’ 


| Literature,” 


15; the resctipt of the 6th Séptember, 1690, 
concerning professors of other religions ; the re- 
script of the 7th of September, 1736; the re- 
scripts of 5th March and 2d April, 1745, re- 
lating to separatists ; privileges of the 15th May, 
1747 ; ordinance of 19th September, 1766 ; pro- 
clamation of 2 we December, 1771 ; assent of 31st 
1772, concerning marriages with those 
of the Reformed religion ; and royal resolution 
of 6th March, (circular of 2 27th March), 1813; 
also the regulations concerning professors of 
other (or strange) religions, contained in the 
July, 1685, chap, 9, is 


“ Finally are abolished the Norwegian laws, 
, 1, 1 to 6, and the me of police of October 
1701; 2d post, cap. 1 » 80 far as the therein 
contained resolutions are in opposition to this 
law. 

“ And we have accepted and affirmed, as w 
hereby do accept aa affirm, this resolution as 
law. 

“Given at the palace of Stockholm, the 16th 
of July, 1845. Under our hand and the seal of 
the kingdom. “Oscar.” 


90 


“ms 


(To be continued.) 


THE ARTS BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


The period referred to in the heading of this 
paper is so remote in the historical existence of 
the globe, and the records that have descended 
to this time are so scanty and so brief, that it 
would be unreasonable to expect that much could 
be gathered now, relative to the arts before the 
Flood. The early portion of the holy Scriptures 
is the only trustworthy source of information 
open to us; all that tradition can legitimately do 
is to corroborate. From that source we learn 
that the antediluvians had not simply discovered 
useful inventions, but had éven entered the do- 
main of the fine arts. While they cultivated the 
soil for their support, and built cities for their 
accommodation and comfort, they had the sweet 


| strains of music, instrumental as well as vocal, to 


relieve their leisure, and cheer their solitary 
hours. 

In preparing this article, we have drawn freely 
on a work by Dr. Kitto—a gentleman whose 
name, as a writer on biblical themes, is celebra- 
ted over the Christian world. The “ Pictorial 
a work published several years sinee, met 


| with a very favorable reception, and commanded 


an extensive sale. The “ Cyclopedia of Biblical 
(Adam and Charles Black, Edin- 


burgh, ) an invaluable book to students, followed, 
A couple of 


of those Dissenters, by whom the rite of baptism | years ago Dr. Kitto projected a series of volumes, 
in general, and the christe ning of children in | several of which have been published by Messrs. 


particular, is not acknowledged. 

“S. 19. By the present law is abolis hed, that 
of the statutes of Christian 5th, 2 s., laying a 
prohibition on the free exercise of religion out of 
the established worship ; the same statutes, 2, 18 


Oliphant & Son, Edinburgh, possessing ‘the same 
general character, but cast in a more popular 
mould. This must not be understood as a,repro- 
duction of his former works—it is entirely new, 


» and is a most valuable addition to our sacred lit- 
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erature. We are indebted especially to the last 
work—the “ Daily Bible Illustrations” of Dr. 
Kitto, for the following remarks : 

It seems clear to us (says Dr. Kitto) that the 
antediluvians, commencing with the knowledge 
imparted to Adam before his fall, and acquired 
by him subsequently, did make high improve- 
ments in the arts, and attained to a state of con- 
siderable civilization. If this be true, there is 
consequently no foundation for the notion of 
man’s gradual progress from the savage to the 
civilized condition. Indeed, how any one who 
believes in the sacred origin of the book of Gen- 
esis can take that view, is inconceivable. Ac- 
cording to that account, the various nations of 
the world are descended from the men who sur- 
vived the deluge, and who were certainly not an 
uncivilized family. They built alarge and capa- 
cious vessel, and their doing this implies the 
possession of tools suited to so great a work ; they 
were also skilled in agriculture ; and Noah be- 
took himself to the culture of the ground as soon 
as he quitted the ark; the successful manage- 


ment of so many diverse animals that were com- | 
° . . . . | 
mitted to his care in the ark, implies much | 


knowledge of cattle. All this we know; and, 
knowing this, it is not too much to suppose that 
the various members of this family possessed all 
the arts which existed before the deluge, and of 
which we now give some notice. Indeed, there 
is evidence of this in the great unde 


their descendants, previous to their dispersion 


into nations and languages. 

One of the sons of Lamech by Adah was Ja- 
bal. He, we are told, “‘ was the father of such 
as dwell in tents, and such as have cattle.” This 
is a very important fact. It shows that man had 
existed thirteen centuries upon the earth before 
the nomade life, to which a large proportion of 
mankind have since been addicted, received its 
origin. 
sheep had before been kept; but it was not until 
the time of Jabal that pasturage was organized 
into a distinct form of social existence. The 
care of man was by him extended to larger ani- 
mals than sheep; and they were taught to cast 
off the restraints which the habit of living in 
towns and villages imposed, and to betake them- 


selves wholly to the pastures, dwelling in porta-| z 


ble habitations, and removing from place to place 
for the convenience of pasturage. This isa mode 
of life frequently brought under our notice in the 
Scriptures, being essentially that of the patriarchs 
whose history occupies the greater portion of the 
book of Genesis. 

Jabal had a brother named Jubal, and “he 
was the father of all such as handle the harp and 
the organ.” Had, then, the world tbeen for 
above a thousand years without music, till Jubal 
appeared? Perhaps not. Man could scarcely, 
for so longatime, have been without some efforts 
to produce musical sounds; and the birds could 
scarcely for so many ages have poured forth their 


rtakings of | 


There had been shepherds before, and | 
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melodious notes to him, without some attempt: fy 
But hitherto, probably, all theirf 
attempts had been vocal, until Jubal discovered | 
that instruments might be contrived to give vent [J 


at imitation. 


to musical sounds of greater compass and power 
We may conceive that he had many anxioy 
thoughts, many abortive trials, until perseverance 
conquered, as it always does, and he had brought 
his “harp and organ” to perfection. The hay 
was something of that sort which we call a lyre, 
and the form and character of which is better 
known to us from sculptures, paintings, and me. 
dals, as well as poetical descriptions, than from 
actual knowledge, the instrument being virtually 
extinct. And let not “the organ’ of Jubal 
perplex us with large ideas of pipes, and keys, 
and bellows. It was nothing more than a sin. 
ple “ mouth organ” —a bundle of reeds—a Pan. 
dean pipe, that is, such a pipe as the god Pan is 
seen to blow, in ancient sculptures, and such as 
is often enough to this day witnessed in our 
street exhibitions. 

The son of Lamech by Zillah supported well 
the renown of his family for discoveries in the 
arts. His name was Tubal-Cain. He was “an 
instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.” 
For “brass” read “ copper;” brass being a fae- 
titious metal of certainly much later invention. 
Was, then, the use of metals wholly unknown in 
the eight or nine centuries of not savage life 
which had passed since Adam received his be- 
ing? Perhaps not. It is hard to conceive that 
extensive agricultural operations could have 
been carried on, that cities could have been 
built, or the useful and elegant arts brought into 
use, without this knowledge. We might indeed 
conceive that the use of iron was of this late, or 
even later, origin. That metal is hard to find, 
and difficult to bring into that condition which 
fits it for use. It is usually the last of the metals 
to be brought into man’s service; and nations 
which have possessed all the other metals have 
wanted that. This is not the case with copper. 
It is often found on or near the surface in its 
metallic shape; it is soft and easily wrought; 
and nations, whose instruments were only of this 
metal, have been known to execute great works, 
and to have attained an advanced state of civili- 

zation. All antiquity, indeed, vouches for the 
remotely ancient, but not earliest, discovery of 
iron; but all antiquity also affirms that, although 
iron ‘was known, the difficulty of the first oper- 
tions in rendering it available greatly restricted 
its use, and a large number of implements, uten- 
sils, and weapons, ‘which we should expect to be of 
iron wherever that metal was known, are found 
to have been nevertheless of copper. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that the an- 
cients, being obliged to rely so much upon cop- 
per, labored diligently in overcoming the incon- 
venience which its natural softness could not but 
occasion. By certain amalgamations and manip- 
ulations, they seem to have succeeded in impart 
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ing to copper some of the hardness of iron; and 
it is certain that, with their tools of this material, 
they were able to perform operations which we 
cannot execute without instruments of iron. It 
is probable that the ancients possessed some se- 
cret in hardening copper, which has been lost 
since the more general use of iron threw it out 
of use for such purposes. 

Not to pursue this theme further at this time, 
we may remark that copper is here placed before 
iron, and that, taking all things into account, the 
probability is that Tubal-Cain’s improvements 
were more in copper than in iron. The text 
itself seems to intimate that great and important 
discoveries in the working of metals were made 
by him, rather than that he was the first to apply 
them to any use. He is not, like his brothers, 
Jabal and Jubal, called the “father,” or origina- 
tor, of the art he taught, but an “instructor” of 
those that wrought in it. So strong is our im- 
pression respecting the earlier use of copper, and 
the comparatively limited employment of iron, 
that we would almost venture to conjecture that 
Tubal-Cain’s researches in metallurgy, which led 
him to great improvements in the working of 
copper, also led him to the discovery of iron. 

(To be continued.) 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE.—LECTURE BY PROF. 
HENRY. 
(Reported for the Pennsylvania Inquirer.) 
Washington, Dec. 7th, 1853. 

Prof. Henry stated in the opening of his re- 
marks, that about eighteen months since an As- 
sociation was formed in this city under the name 
of the Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, the 
object of which was the promotion of the orna- 
mental and useful arts, and the mental improve- 
ment of the artisans ; that it has already a library 
and reading-room, and has held one exhibition 
of industrial products; that it has established 
also a school of design, which will commence 
operations shortly. The Smithsonian Institute 
has endeavored to aid that Association, and in 
turn it has become interested in the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the members of it had invited 
him to deliver the present Lecture to them more 
particularly. 

Every intelligent person in the country ought 
to be familiar with the history of the Smithso- 
nian Institute. In treating of the Institution, 
as the subject of the lecture for the evening, he 
would endeavor to answer three questions. First : 
Who was James Smithson, what was his charac- 
ter, what were his pursuits? Second: What 
was his bequest, and what were the objects of 
it? Third: What plan has been adopted to 
carry out the design of the testator, and what 
have been the results? 

The founder of the Smithsonian Institute 
claimed a noble descent. He declares himself 
0 be James Smithson, son of Hugh, first Duke of 
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Northumberland. He was liberally educated, 
and at an early age was sent to Oxford. He de- 
voted himself there particularly to the study of 
physical science. He was considered the best 
chemist in Oxford by the person who pronounced 
his eulogy. He devoted himself particularly to 
minute analysis, and was the rival of Dr. Wol- 
laston in experiments of that kind. Instead of 
using large furnaces for his operations, he used 
the blow-pipe and small bits of coal or coke. 

He prided himself much upon his operations, 
and related one particularly with much pleasure. 
Happening, on one occasion, to see a lady weep- 
ing, he caught a half of a tear on a piece of tin 
foil, and on analyzing it, found it to consist of 
several microscopic portions of salts. He early 
became a member of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and attended all its meetings, and made 
many communications to it. His investigations 
related to chemistry, mineralogy and geology, 
and it was on these branches of science that he 
founded his scientific reputation, though he de- 
voted much attention to all branches of knowledge. 
He was of retiring habits, never married, and 
lived much on the continent of Europe. In his 
travels he carried a small hammer, with which 
he broke the stones he wished to examine. He 


said himself, ‘The man of science has no coun- 
try, the world is his country, mankind is his 
country.” 

He appears to have been proud and sensitive. 
He was resolved to make a name for himself. 


He declared, “‘ The best blood of England flows 
in my veins. Qn my father’s side, I am a 
Northumberland ; on my mother’s I am related 
to kings; but that avails me not. My name 
shall live in the memory of mankind when the 
titles of Northumberland and of the Percys are 
put out.” It appears from some recent informa- 
tion, that at one time he intended to leave his 
property to the Royal Society of London, to do 
with it what the Smithsonian Institute is now 
doing. He, however, had a misunderstanding 
with the council of that Society, and left his pro- 
perty to his nephew, and in case of the death of 
his nephew, to the United States of America. 
He died at a considerably advanced age. The 
Smithsonian Institute has recently obvained a 
picture of him. 

Prof. Henry next spoke of the bequest. The 
nephew to whom the property was bequeathed, 
was a lad of feeble health, and he soon died. 
The Government of the United States was in- 
formed of the fact. A message was then sent to 
Congress by President Van Buren, and an act 
was passed accepting the trust. The Hon. Rich- 
ard Rush, now a member of the Board of Re- 
gents, and a warm friend of the institution, was 
employed to prosecute the claim in the Court of 
Chancery in England. The claim was allowed, 
and the money and personal effects of Mr. Smith- 
son were given to Mr. Rush, and the whole 
amount was paid in British sovereigns, which 
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were deposited in the Mint of the United States, 
and afterwards converted into American eagles. 
By a special clause in the act accepting the be- 
quest, a pledge was made to carry out the inten- 
tion ef the testator. 

The whole amount brought by Mr. Rush, was 
$515,169. Besides this, $25,000 were left in 
England, as the principal of an annuity to the 
mother of the nephew of James Smithson. This 
money at her death, and she is now aged, will 
come to the Institution. Besides the original 
bequest, Congress allowed interest on the sum 
from the time it was paid into the treasury till 
1846, which amounted to $242,000. This last 
sum was appropriated by Congress for the erec- 
tion of buildings. The original fund is now in 
the treasury of the United States, and never to 
be expended. There were on hand, at the last 
meeting of the Regents, after all the expendi- | 
tures, $208,000 of surplus interest. Of this 
sum, $58,000 is to be applied to the building 
during the present and next year, leaving, ac- 
cording to the original plan, $150,000 of inter- 
est. ‘The building is to be completed so as to be 
fire proof. 

The object of the will of Mr. S. can only be | 
learned by a careful perusal of the words. They 
are as follows: ‘In case of the death of my ne- 
phew without issue, I bequeath the whole of my 
property to the United States of America, to 
found at Washington, under the name of the 
Smithsonian Institute, an establishment for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
The inference from the language is, that the U. 
States is merely a trustee to carry out the design 
of diffusing knowledge among men, including | 
mankind in general. The Institution is not a 
national establishment, but the establishment of 
an individual, and one which will perpetuate his 
name. He intended it as a monument to him- 
self. 

The objects of the Institution are two-fold—to | 
increase knowledge and to diffuse it among men. 
These two objects are entirely distinct, and ought 
not to be confounded. The Royal Society of 
London, for example, is for the increase of 
knowledge only. So thé French Academy of 
Science, also, is for the same object; and that 
of Berlin. Colleges and schools generally are 
for the diffusion of knowledge. The man who 
makes a discovery, increases knowledge; he who 
teaches it or lectures upon it, diffuses it. There 
are few institutions in this country for the in- 
crease of knowledge, and there is, therefore, spe- 
cial need for the Smithsonian Institute. No 
particular kind of knowledge is specified in the 
will, but knowledge in its widest sense is intend- 
ed. Knowledge may be regarded, first, with 
reference to its increase; second, its diffusion, 
and thirdly, its application to useful purposes. 
The principal object of the Smithsonian Institute 
is to increase knowledge, leaving others to dif- 
fuse it. 7 
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| is carried out to the very letter. 


The plan adopted by the officers of the Insti. 
tution for increasing knowledge has been, not to 
employ in the Institution itself a number of per 
sons making original investigations, but to em. 
ploy persons everywhere who are already engaged 
in making investigations. Thus persons engaged 
in scientific pursuits are requested to send in the 
results of their investigations to the Smithsonian 
Institute, where they are examined first by the 
officers, and then by a commission of learned men; 
and on the decision of the commission they are 
accepted or rejected. In this way many persons 
are engaged, not only in the United States, but 
in other countries. 

It may be said, that this is a slow method of 
advancing knowledge: but no publisher would 
encourage or bring forth some of the works which 
the Institution encourages and publishes, because 
he would be deterred by the first expense. Every 
discoverer is in advance of his age, and needs 
means to go on sometimes. Our countryman, Dr 
Bowditch, spent twenty years of his life on the 
Celestial Mechanics of La Place. After he had 
finished it, he assembled his family, and told 
them that it would cost one third of his fortune 
to print it; and he asked them, as his heirs, 
whether he should go on and print it. The an- 
swer was worthy of the heirs of such a father 
They said, “Goon.” His wife ever after pointed 
to the work, and said, “‘ Here is our carriage.” 

The diffusion of the knowledge obtained by th: 
Institution, is accomplished by sending a copy of 
every work published, to every first-class library 
on the face of the earth. All the Colleges and 
Philosophical Societies in the United States re- 
ceive one. Thus the intention of Mr. Smithson 
’ One effect of 
this diffusion has been, that copies of important 
works are sent from abroad to the Institution in 
return; and some of the oldest societies abroad 
have not only sent to the Institution copies of 
their current volumes, but back numbers as far 
as possible. The works of the Institute are in 
great demand; and even this week a request 
has been made by letter for a copy for Var 
Dieman’s Land, for a new society in that part of 
the world. 

He then went on to show what the Institution 
has done, first, on the subject of Ethnology. An 
important work on this subject has been pub 
lished, commencing with the results of the labors 
of Messrs. Davis aad Squire, in their examination 
of the mounds in the valley of the Mississippi 
They opened upwards of two hundred of these 
mounds. No publisher would publish the work 
they had prepared, in consequence of getting up 
the plates for illustrations. 

The skulls found in these mounds, show that 
they belong to a race of people different from the 
Indians of North America; and it would appear 
that these ancient people were expelled by th 
Indians. 

Another volume is to be made with reference 
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to the mounds in Wisconsin, which are very in- 
teresting in their character. The surveyor em- 


} 
ployed to measure one in Wisconsin, found, on | 
| 


making his plot, that he had on his paper, the 
figure of a strange animal; and it is thought that 
most of those in Wisconsin, represent some ani- 
mals. A map is to be prepared by the Institu- 
tion, to hele. the location of all these important 
mounds. If history he ‘Ips to teach what the future 
may be, these investigations go further back than 
any history of this country, and he Ip to explain 
what has been, as well as any history, so far as 
they can be understood. 

Another volume is taken up with the language 
of the Dacotah Indians. This is the product of 
a number of missionaries, who were engaged eigh- 
teen years in studying the language of that tribe. 

Astronomy, too, has been advanced by means 
of the aid given by this institution. The orbit 
of the planet Neptune was determined by Mr. 
Walker, through such aid. About two thousand 
dollars were paid for that purpose. Prof. Gillis, 
also, has been aided in his investigation of the 


distances of the planets, who has been absent in | 
Pp hysic val Ge 20- | 


foreign cuuntries for this purpose. 
graphy also has been much advanced ‘by the aid 
given by the institution, as well as the science of 
Geology. Statistics relating to Railways and 
Canals, which would otherwise be lost, are also 
preserved here. 

Botany also has been aided by contributions | 
made by explorers, who have been encouraged by 
this Institution, and who have examined plants | 
in Texas, New Mexico, California, and Oregon. 
The most interesting volume on this subject is 
one on the Algw, or Sea-Weeds of North America, 
by Dr. Harvey, of Dublin, who was invited to this 
country to lecture before the Lowell Institute, of 
Boston, for the purpose of giving him an oppor- 
tunity to study this subject. He made a com- 
plete collection of all the alge of our coast, and 
he devoted four years of his life to the work, and 
gives the whole to the world, provided the Smith- | 
sonian Institute will publish it. Without this aid 
it would not have been published. Dr. Harvey 
is now on his way to Australia, and is to return 
by way of our North-west coast, and then he will | 
furnish materials for another volume. 

Meteor logy also has received much attention, 
ind been aided by the Institution. Many persons 
throughout the country are making observations 
n the subje ct, which are to be sent to the Insti- 
tution for examination and comparison. The 
gress and course of storms is to be indicated by a 
map, showing the state of the weather at : 
ular hour and at succeedin 
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of nor ills wii in the English Channel it points 
twenty-four degrees west. 

To investigate this subject, a building has been 
erected, with a cellar, on the grounds of the In- 
stitute, with double walls upon the sides below 
the surface of the ground, and also under the bot- 
tom, so as to keep the room dry by allowing a 
current of air to circulate all around it. In this 
building are three very important instruments. 
The first is a magnetic bar suspended by silk 
threads, which points north and south, and under 
the bar is fastened a little mirror, before which a 
This light is 
thrown through a dark screen upon the mirror, 
and from the mirror it is reflected upon a cylinder 
about a foot in diameter, upon which a piece of 
paper is placed, which is rendered sensitive to 
the light, on the photographie principle ; and as 
this cylinde r revolves, carrying the paper with it, 
the ray of light travels backward and forward, 
and in this way the needle is made to record its 
own vibrations ; and the clock which turns the 
cylinder tells the tiae when each vibration was 
made. 

Another instrument records the dip of the 
needle, and a third shows the strength of the 
magnet. The results thus obtained, showing the 
changes constantly occurring at this place, can be 


| compared with those observed at any other place, 


and at any time, and thus the cause of science 
| be advaneed. 

After referring to the plan of Professor Jewett 
for stereotyping the catalogues of libraries, the 


| lecture, which was duly appreciated by an atten- 
| tive audience, was closed. 


SAVE THE DEAD LEAVES. 

If every horticulturalist would reflect for a 
moment on the nature of fallen leaves, which 
contain not only the vegetable matter, but the 
earthy salts, lime, potas sh, &e., needed for next 
year’s growth—and that, too, exactly in the pro- 
portion required by the very tree and plant from 
which they fall; nay, more, if they would con- 
sider that in this way, by the decomposition of 


| these very fallen ledve s, that nature enriches the 
| soil, year after year, in her great forests, it would 


Sc: arcely be possib le for such a reflecting horti- 
culturalist to allow these leaves to be swe pt away 
by every wind that blows, and finally lost al- 
together. <A wise hortic valte iralist will diligently 
collect, from week to week, the leaves which fall 


| under each tree, and by digging them under the 


soil about the roots, where they will decay and en- 


| rich the soil, provide in the cheapest manner the 


best possible food forthat tree. In certain vine- 
yards in France, the vines are kept in the highest 
condition by simply burying at their roots every 


| leaf and branchthat is pruned off such vines, or 
| 
| falls from them at the end « 


f the season.— Horti- 
cultu ali. ; 
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ANOTHER NEW PLANET. 


Mr. Hind, the Astronomer of Mr. Bishop’s pri- 
vate observatory, London, and, as we believe, 
since the death of Lieutenant Stratford, Super- 
intendant of the English Nautical Almanac, in a 
letter to the London Times, says:—‘ At 6h. 
50m. on Tuesday, I discovered a new planet in 
the constellation Taurus, about 2 deg. south of 
the ecliptic. It is rather brighter than stars of 
the ninth magnitude. This planet is the Ninth (?) 
which I have discovered since the commencement 
of a systematie search in 1846, and raises the 
number of that extraordinary group of worlds be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter to twenty-seven.” The 
enormous labor which has been performed by 
Mr. Hind, in the systematic search, will be bet- 
ter appreciated when it is understood that not 
one of the nine planets discovered by him, in 
London, is ever visible to the naked eye, or even 
at all without the aid of a good telescope.—Bos- 
ton Traveller. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. — 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 31, 1853. 


! 
An interesting notice of the establishment and 


progress of the Smithsonian Institution, at Wash- 
ington, is introduced into the present number. 
The motives of the Testator, to whose ample 
bequest this institution is owing, as described 
by Professor Henry, are too nearly allied to 
those which actuated the builders of the noted 
fabric on the plain of Shinar, to command our un- 
qualified upprobation. Ambition to leave a name 
to posterity, does not supply the humble Christian 
with a motive for action. In more passages than 
one in the sermon on the mount, we find it plainly 
intimated, that for those who perform their acts, 
though good in themselves, to be seen of men, the 
applause of men is their reward. 

Very different, however, in is practical result 
is the ambition of James Smithson from that which 
has actuated many of the great ones of mankind, 
who, as Cow per remarks, 

** Toiled much to earn a monumental pile, 
That may record the mischiefs they have done.” 

It is presumable that this institution will consti- 
tute a more lasting memorial to the memory of its 
founder, than any erected by the Percys of 
Northumberland from the time of Hotspur to the 
battle of Brandywine.* The facilities afforded by 
this institution, to the printing and circulation of 
scientific works, especially of such as are not 
likely to remunerate a publisher, must essentially 


*It is, I believe, an established fact, that one of the 
Percy family fell at the battle of Brandywine, (in 
1777,) near Birmingham meeting house. I had it 
from a man who was on the battle ground at the time, 
and knew the spot where he was buried, 
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promote the advancement of science. If this in- 
stitution had been in operation when Dr. Bowditch 
completed his translation of the ‘‘ Mechanique 
Celeste,” with his numerous annotations, illus- 
trating its many difficult passages, there would 
probably have been no necessity of casting upon 
his moderate estate the expense of its publication. 
Although about sixteen years have elapsed since 
the last volume of that work was printed, if the 
voice of the Editor of the Review could reach the 
regents of the institution, he would respectfully 
suggest the expediency of an inquiry whether 
some volumes of the translation may not remain 
in possession of the family of Dr. Bowditch, which 
might be purchased and distributed at the expense 
of the institution. 
Within the passing year, the Seventh Annual 
| Report of the Board of Regents has been published, 
containing a detailed account of the operations of 
the institution for the preceding year, with no- 
tices of the various objects to which the attention 
of the officers is directed. 


Receni communications from England contain 
information that Amelia Opie, so well known for 
her writings, has been removed to the land from 
which no traveller returns. 


The London Friend of this month contains the 
following notice : 


Accounts have been received of our friends 
James Backhouse and Lindley M. Hoag, up to 
the date of Tenth month 26th, when they were 
again at Stavanger, but were about setting out by 
boat on another visit up the Bakken Fjord, &c. 
They were both in good health. Since landing in 
Norway, they had attended or held 147 meetings. 
In several remote places they have met with se- 
rious-minded persons, who appear to be very 
near to Friends in principle. In reviewing their 
labors, James Backhouse writes: ‘ We feel that 
we are poor earthen vessels; but the Lord has 
condescended to make use of us, to the awaken- 
ing of not a few, and to the gathering of others 
closer to himself, to his own praise and glory; and 
he has favored us with a large sense of his good- 


ness, mercy and love, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Saviour.” 


Tue Fueitive Stave Law.—lIt appears from the 
following extract, that this barbarous act is not in 
good odor in the South: 


The South has gained nothing but a loss by this 
law. It was a stupid blunder on the part of South- 
ern statesmen. The value of the Slave lost is eaten 
up if capture follows, while hatred to the institu- 
tion abroad and opposition to it at home are in- 
creased by its hand frataen, and the barbarous en- 
forcement of them.—Charleston (S. C.) Mercury. 


On this the Albany Evening Journal remarks : 


We have endured all sorts of reproach and ob- 
loquy for speaking of the “hard features ” of this 
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‘barbarous’ law. We have said, and still main- 
tain, that it would be better, whenever a Fugitive 
has been found in a Free State, and identified, to 

ay a fair equivalent for the “ labor and service ” 
he owes, from the United States Treasury, than to 

“ enforce this barbarous” law. And we now ven- 
ture the prediction, that when facts can be ascer- 
tained, the expense of executing this law, so far, 
exceeds the amount that would have been re- 
quired to pay the full value of every “ Fugitive ” 
reclaimed under the law. 


Some readers of the Review may, perhaps, re- 
member that the Editor, several months ago, re- 
commended the purchase, at the expense of the 
General Government, of such fugitive slaves as 
might be clearly identified in any of the free States. 
And this was suggested not as a measure of justice, 
but as an economical project for saving the treasure | 
of the Union. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting house, at Hope- 
well, Vermillion county, Indiana, on the 9th of 
Eleventh month, Opap1aH Morean to Mary Hott- 
pay. At the same place, at the same time, W1L- 


uiaM Lewis to Saran R., daughter of Enoch Pugh, 
deceased. 


At Vermillion, on Fifth day the 10th of 
the same month, Joun Hester to Ruopa, daugh- 
ter of Ira Mills. All members of Vermillion 
Monthly Meeting, except Obadiah Morgan, who 


isa member of Pleasant Plain Monthly Meeting, 
lowa. 


At Friends’ Meeting house in Schaghti- 


coke, on Fifth day the 8th of Twelfth month, 1853, 
Exvoch Pace, of Danvers, a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, Massachusetts, to Rutu, daugh- 
ter of David and Catharine Devol, of Schaghticoke, 
a member of Saratoga Monthly Meeting, N.York. 


Diep,—At her residence, in Cecil county, Mary- 
land, on the 16th inst., Resecca Warinc, widow 
of Thomas Waring, an elder and member of Not- 
tingham and Little Britain Monthly Meeting, in 
the 91st year of her age. 


—— At the residence of her father, in West- 
moreland, New York, on the 17th inst., in the 32d 
year of her age, Puese H. Rakes, daughter of Wm. 
H. Rakes, a member of Hartford Monthly Meet- 
ing. In the relations of life she had proved a ju- 
dicious and sympathizing friend.. Her disease of 
five years’ continuance, was a chronic inflamma- 
tion of the liver, followed by hemorrhage of the 
lungs. During the progress of her distemper, she 
passed through much painful exercise before she 
was enabled to repose, in confiding hope, upon 
the everlasting arm. 


In Vassalboro’, Maine, on the 8th of Eighth 
month last, Srepuen Nicuo1s, in the 85th year of 
his age, a member of Vassalboro’ Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. This dear Friend was distinguish- 
ed for great faithfulness in the discharge of many 
important services laid upon him in Society, and 
at the time of his death, had filled the station of 
an elder nearly forty years, greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of Friends. He had the welfare of Society 
much at heart, and was deeply attached to its 
doctrines and testimonies, and firm in the support 
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of its discipline. His close was calm and peace- 
ful, having, as we believe, a well-grounded hope, 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, of a 
happy immortality. 


Diep, At the residence of his uncle, Samuel 
Taylor, Jr., in Fairfield, Maine, Joseru P. TayLor, 
son of Isaiah and Mehetable Taylor, of Smithfield 
Maine, on the 7th of Twelfth month, 1853, aged 
nearly 23 years. He was brought from Haver- 
ford school in the early part of Fourth month last, 
after having aaeleues several attacks of bleed- 
ing from the lungs, which was followed by pul- 
monary disease that terminated his earthly exis- 
tence. The Lord was very gracious to him, in 
affording him a very clear sight of the emptiness 
of all earthly treasures, and in the latter days of 
his stay enabling him to feel that his arm was 
underneath for support. He departed in great 
peace and joy; his only hope was in the merits 
of his crucified and risen Lord and Saviour. 


Printed copies of the following documents, from 
London and Dublin, have been received at this 
office. 


At a Meeting for Sufferings, held 4th of 11th 
Month, 1853 : 


This Meeting thinks it proper to remind Friends 
in the different parts of the nation, that in the 
year 1829, a minute was adopted by our Yearly 
Meeting, to the effect, —That no individual com- 
ing from America, was to be at liberty to travel 
amongst us in the work of the ministry, until his 
certificates had been authenticated by this Meet- 
ing :— 

Information is received by this Meeting, that 
John Wilbur, formerly a member, and a minister 
in New England Yearly Meeting, is arrived in 
this country, and has been visiting some meetings 
of Friends in the professed character of a minis- 
ter. No certificates on his behalf have been pre- 
sented to this Meeting, and through a communi- 
cation received from the Meeting for Sufferings 
in New England, this Meeting is officially in- 
formed, that John Wilbur is not a member of our 
religious society. 

Under these circumstances, and in accordance 
with the Minute of the Yearly Meeting by which 
this Meeting is entrusted with a general care of 
whatever may arise during the intervals of that 
Meeting affecting our religious society, and re- 
quiring immediate attention, this Meeting feels 
it to be its duty to put Friends on their guard 
against doing or allowing any act not in accord- 
ance with the true Christian order of our religious 
society, or with the decision of our own Yearly 
Meeting in the year 1846, when it recorded its 
conclusion not to receive a communication from 
the body which had seceded from New England 
Yearly Meeting, and with which body John Wil- 
bur is now connected. 

This Meeting trusts that Friends everywhere, 
acting in the meekness of wisdom, yet in the 
firmness and consistency of Christian principle, 
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and in accordance with Gospel order, will care- 
fully refrain from admitting John Wilbur into 
our meetings for discipline, or accepting him 
either in our meetings for worship, or in our fa- 


milies, in the character of a minister. 
Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 
Rosert Forster, Clerk. 


At a meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, 

held 21st of EB eventh-month, 1853. 

A letter has been received he our Correspon- 
dents in London, accompanied by a minute of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, held 4th instant, in- 
forming us that John Wilbur, formerly a member 
and minister of New E ngland Yearly Meeting, 
had arrived in England, and had visited seme 
meetings of F riends there i in the professed charac- 


ter of a minister, and that it was understood he | 
was likely soon to cowe to this country for a| 


similar purpose. We therefore think it right to 
inform our dear friends of the several meetings 
in Ireland that this Committee has received 
official information that John Wilbur is not now 
a member of our religious society, being con- 
nected with that body which seceded from New 
England Yearly Meeting several years ago, and 


which our Yearly Meeting in 1846 declined to | 


acknowledge, refusin; g to receive an Epistle from, 
or hold correspondence with them. 
In giving this information to Friends, we 


would remind them that it would be contrary to | * 


the good order established among us to admit 
John Wilbur into our meetings for discipline, or 
to accept him as a minister in our meetings for 
worship, or in our families; yet we trust that | 
Friends may be enabled to act towards him in a| 
spirit of meekness, but with the firmness and 
consistency of C hristian principle. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Samvuet Bewtey, Clerk. 





MEMOIR OF JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 
(Continued from page 202.] 

On the Holy Scriptures he could draw as ona 
full treasury, for his faith in Jesus had given 
him the key to that wisdom which is unto salva- 
tion and is recorded for our instruction. Oh, 
that this living faith more abounded among us, 


and that the love of God did more dwell in our |v 


hearts; that we knew more of the religion which 
is pure and undefiled before our Father in hea- 
ven ; to visit the widows and the fatherless in their 
affliction, and to keep ourselves unspotted from 
the world! Self is the j 
souls as with ¢ rimson stains, and self-denial is the 
way to parity. “Tf any man will come after me, 
let him de ny himself, take up his daily ¢ ross, and 
follow me.” In the language of our departed 
friend, “What a tr asure, then, is the Bible! 
This is so much my real sentiment that I am not 
ashamed to own to thee, that in these seasons of 
obscurity and temptation, which may perhaps 


world which dyes our | 





assail many of us, when invisible things appear 
remote and are seen as through a glass de arkly ; 
in some of these times of sore buffe ‘ting and trial, 
I have been ready to lay my hands on the sacred 
volume and exclaim, Well! here is something 
tangible even to my senses, to be at once seen, 
felt, and understood ; containing narrative, doc- 
trine, and truth; and altogether forming such a 
degree of evidence of its divine authority, and of 
the eternal realities whereof it assures us, as | 
trust neither the sophistry of man nor the malice 
of the devil shall ever prevail with me to doubt, 
still less to renounce and disbelieve. 

“Tnnumerable are the passages both in the 
| Old and New Testament Scriptures, from which 
the Christian traveller may derive comfort and 
support in low and trying seasons; especially 
from such precious promises and assurances of 
the blessed Redeemer as these: ‘ Fear not, little 
flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the kingdom,’ (Luke xiii. 82.) ‘ Let not 
| your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid, 
(John xiv. 27.) ‘Let not your heart be trou- 
bled; ye believe in God, believe also in me,’ 
(John xiv. 1.) Indeed, the whole of this chap- 
ter is a series of encouragement, instruction, and 
comfort.” 

To another friend he writes, “ How desirable 
is it for us at all times, but particularly under 
existing circumstances, to keep our hold as much 


as possible on such sustaining portions of Scrip- 
ture as this: ‘Greater is He ‘that i is in you than 
he that is in the world;’ and it is worthy of ob- 
servation how much they abound both in the Old 
|and New Testaments, especially in the Psalms. 
David was often in danger and in trouble, and in 
| his deepest conflicts he endeavored to support 
his faith by considerations of the wisdom, power, 
and goodness of the Lord. He has dese ribed 
these exercises under various furms of expression, 
which seem to be summed up in one brief 
sentence, ‘What time I am afraid I will trust in 
Thee.’ May we, my dear friend, in all our dif- 
ficulties be able to centre here.’ 

At another time, he says, “ In those invaluable 
records may be frand not only descriptions of 
almost every possible case and circumstance into 
which the mind of man can be brought, but con- 
fessions, praises, and petitions suited to all the 
varieties of those innumerable changes, which 
are often supplied to us at the nee dful time, and 
with wonderful adaptation, by that prince iple or 

gift of grace so ap ypropriately denominated the 

good remembrancer. Accordingly, may I pre- 
sume to say, my own mind seems just now to 
dwell with some degree of rest and hope on two 
separate portions of Sacre d Writ, the universal 
prayer of the poor publican, and the more } irticu- 
lar and private one of David, where he thus im 
plores—‘ Cast me not off in the time e my old 
age; forsake me not when my strength faile th.’ 

I have called the first of the ejaculations univer 
sal, because when some knowledge of God ant 
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ourse ent is ‘attained, I suppose there i is s scarcely 


another form of words so congenial to the con- 
trite heart, or that, when thus humbled, so un- 
sciously and spontaneously escapes from the 
trembling lips. The last I call private and par- 
ticular, as more especially belonging to that ad- 
vanced stage of human life at which Iam now 
arrived.” 

In alluding to the sufferings that abound in 
the world, in the church, and in private life, he | 
remarks on “the danger of undue discourage- | 
ment because of the trials that surround us, and | 
of fainting—not sleeping—under the burdens of 
our day. 

“For myself, | may acknowledge that herein | 
consists my greatest apprehension of falling short | 
in the path of duty ; so much so, that sometimes, 
when hard pressed from without, and a sense of 
divine support low within, I fly to the Scriptures | 
for refuge, and am at seasons not a little com- 
forted and strengthened by so doing. On one | 
of these occasions lately, my grain of faith and 
hope was increased by a clearer view of the par- 
able of the unjust Judge and the importunate | 
Widow, than I remember to have ‘had before. If 
a wicked mortal, from no worthier motive than 
his own ease, would grant a petition, how much 
more probable, even to the eye of reason, is it, 
that a Being whose very essence is love, and who 
is clothed with every perfect and adorable attri- | 
bute, should listen to the prayers of His poor and | 
afflicted children, and, in the language of the 
text, avenge His own elect, who cry day and 
night unto Him; though, to their fearful hearts, | 
He may seem at times to delay His coming, and 
bear long with them.” 

It will be appropriate to close these full testi- 
monies to the inestimable value of the Holy 
Scriptures, by his acknowledgement of “The 
Word of God,” who gave them forth. 

“The sacred writings bear abundant testimony 
to the character and offices of Chris t, the living, 
ineffable, essential Word. They negatively dis- 
claim all assumption or infringement upon either 
this character or these offices; and, according to 
my apprehension, for this very obvious reason, 
that as the *y are not such in re ality, so they should | 
not be confounded with Hr, or His attributes, 
who made and upholds the world by the word of 
His power, and is the life of all that lives, both 
in nature and in grace. There appears the less 
reason for this confusion, as we know there are 
such a number and variety of suitable appella- 
tions by which the sacred writings may be desig- 
nated. I think there is alsoa danger, and in 
this perhaps lies the principal weight of the ob- 
jection, lest by resting in the Scriptures as the 
only word, we ‘should neglect or avoid coming to 
Christ himself to have those operations performed 
in and upon our hearts, by which the pride of 
man is humbled and his loftiness laid in the dust. 
For what can be more abasing than to 
that stone by which we shall be Yet | 
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this i is easier ths in for it to fall upon us and grind 
us to powder; and, whatever may be our relue- 
tance or unbelief, submit we must. To the name 
of Jesus every knee must bow, either in mercy 
or in judgment.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE POTATO. 


The vegetable originally used as the Potato, 
was the production of the convolvus batata, or 
batato edulis, which grows wild in the Malayan 
| peninsula, and has a creeping perennial root, an- 
gular leaves, and pale purple flowers about an 
inch long. At every joint it puts forth tubers, 
| (the edible part.) These plants were introduced 
| from South America, by Captain Hawking Ge- 


| rarde, who cultivated them in his garden, in Lon- 
| don, in 1597, and called them potatoes, (from 


batata.) They are impatient of cold, but are still 
cultivated in the south of France and Spain. 
They have the disadvantage of being difficult to 
preserve, as they are apt to grow mouldy. 

The present potato, which has derived its name 
from the old batata, was brought to Lreland from 
Virginia, by Sir Walter Raleigh, about 1589, and 
planted in his lands near Youghal. At a meet- 
ing of the Royal Society, 1693, Sir Robert South- 
well, the President, stated, that his grandfather 
was the first person in Ireland to whom Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh gave tubers of the potato. They were 
called Virginian potatoes, to distinguish them 


| from the batatas, called Spanish potatoes. So late 


as 1629, potatoes, in England, were roasted, 
| peeled, sliced, and put into sack with sugar, and 
were also candied by confectioners. They were 


| introduced into France, 1742, but were long held 
|in contempt, as only fit for the use of very poor 


people. 

The potato, though a most useful, is a very un- 
Yet there is a reminiscence 
of interest attached to it. In the imperial gar- 
near Vienna, where poor 
young Napoleon, the sometime king of Rome, 


| spent the greater part of his short and semi-cap- 
| tive life, there was a plot of ground appropriated 


for his own amusement, which he tilled with his 
Instead of the fruits and flowers in 
which a boy might be expected to delight, he 


| cultivated only potatoes, whose white or purple 


wheel-shaped flowers he endeavored to train into 
tufts, or bouquets, of some grace. When his 
crop was ripe, he always presented it to his grand- 
father, the Emperor of Austria, for his own ta- 
ble.—Living Age. 

It is stated, that when Columbus, in his first 
landed on the coast of Cuba, 
adopted the opinion that he was on the borders of 


he soon 


Cathay, and about one hundred leagues from the 
capital of the Grand Khan of Tartary. Having 
a letter from the Spanish sovereigns to that po- 


tentate, he despatched two envoys, one of whom 
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was a converted Jew, acquainted with the He- 
brew and Chaldee languages, and having also 
some knowledge of Arabic, with directions to en- 
deavor to prepare the way for the establishment 
of commercial relations with his subjects. After 
spending a few days in exploring the interior of 
the island, the envoys returned, without having 
discovered any traces of the wealth or civilization 
of which they were in search. The people of the 
interior were as uncultivated and as hospitable as 
those of the coast. Several fruits and vegetables 
of unknown species were met with, among which 
are noted the potato, maize or Indian corn, and 
tobacco. This was near the end of 1492. If the 
potato and Indian corn were then first brought to 
the knowledge of Europeans, the discovery was 
certainly a valuable one. It is to be regretted 
that tobacco was not left where it was found, to 
be smoked by the natives as a defence against the 
gnats and musketoes, with which their swamps 
and forests abounded. 


RESERVEDNESS AND SEVERITY TOWARDS 
CHILDREN. 


That respect to a parent, which is obtained by 
uniting gentleness with firmness, differs widely 
from the slavish fear produced by severe treat- 
ment. For where the dread of punishment pre- 
dominates, the disposition is generally artful. 
Fear, which is the effect of severity, prompts 
children, not so much to avoid faults, as to elude 
detection. 

Indeed timid children can hardly resist the 
temptation which terror holds out to them, of 
endeavoring to hide offences if possible. And 
though severity should extort confession, and 
promise of strict obedience, it is not calculated 
to produce sincere repentance, or awaken virtu- 
ous thoughts; nor does it implant any principle 
to hinder the child from committing a similar 
fault in our absence. Its self-will may indeed 
be made sullenly to submit to superior strength, 
but it will remain unsubjected. And the odious 
spirit of revenge, by this kind of treatment, is 
often generated. 

One among the many disadvantages attending 
severe measures, is, that parents generally trust 
to the effects of chastisement, and are deficient 
in that uniform superintendence, advice and 
caution, on which the forming right habits, al- 
most entirely depends. Children, when subjected 
to severity, often obtain more indulgences, and 
take more dangerous liberties, than those who 
are moderately curbed and gently instructed 
The keen temper that transports the parent to 
blows and hen dvauasish is often accompanied 
by strong affections; and when anger has sub- 
sided, he is sorry for haying gone so far; then too 


much liberty succeeds, till another fault, origina- 
ting in parental indulgence or negligence, draws 
on the child another unprofitable punishment. 
And thus the continued crossing of the humors 
that have been indulged, can hardly fail to call 
forth resentment, anger, sullenness, or obstinate 
perverseness: unless severity has broken the 
spirits, and the child sinks under discouragement. 
And, as the frequent recurrence of anger and 
resentment, tends to beget hatred and ill-will, 
the disposition to benevolence is destroyed, and 
malevolence is introduced in its room. 

Many children possess quick feelings of 
honor and disgrace: and in children the most 
promising, these feelings are often the most acute. 
They have a keen sensibility to shame, whereof 
a good use may be made by prudent management ; 
but if this sensibility be put to hard proof, and 
that frequently, it becomes blunted, and their 
minds grow callous. And a child that is lost to 
shame, is in peculiar danger of being a lost 
child. 

Again: Many parents of good sense, and 
great moral worth, fearful of failing in their duty 
by not governing enough, run into the opposite 
extreme. They maintain such reservedness, dis- 
tance, and stateliness toward their children, that 
they hardly dare to speak in their presence. 
They incumber them with a multitude of regu- 
lations ; they tire them with long lessons of stern 
monitions ; they disgust and alienate them with 
a superabundance of sharp reproof; they treat 
their little levities as if they were heinous crimes. 
Instead of drawing them with ‘cords of love,’ 
they bind them fast with cords that are galling 
and painful. 

Again, there are some parents whose manner 
towards their children varies in exact proportion 
to the variations of their own fickle tempers. 
When ina pleasant humor themselves, they in- 
dulge them in every thing: when displeased or 
angry, they will punish for almost nothing. This 
sort of government, if government it may be 
called, tends alike to discourage, and to produce 
contempt. 

Children that are trained up under severe 
discipline, however much they fear their parents, 
do rarely love them much ; and they must needs 
possess more than a common share of native 
amiableness, if, in the end, they turn out sweet 
tempered, humane, and of nice sense of honor. 

To show children that we are deeply afflicted, 
not enraged at their misconduct, tends more to 
awaken their feelings, bring into action their 
reason, and reclaim them from evil, than the 
=" of the rod, which irritates the disposi- 
tion, but rarely convinces the judgment.— 
Mott. 


CHRISTIAN SIMPLICITY. 

To the true believers in the Christian dis- 
pensation, it will ever be of deep interest to be- 
hold the practical working of its doctrines in 
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in the hearts, in the conduct, and in the con- 
yersation of those who profess to be the self-de- 
nying disciples of its Divine author. 

While, perhaps, it may be truly said that, as 
a body, no religious society approaches so near 
as the Society of Friends, to the moderation, 
plainness, and simplicity enjoined by the New 
Testament, yet many of its members may profit 
by the examples, the meek, consistent, cross- 
bearing examples of pious individuals, inwardly 
and spiritually striving to know the Truth as it 
is in Jesus, though they may be outwardly con- 
nected in profession with those who allow con- 
formity to this world to enter largely into their 
systems of religion. 

It is not intended, by the illustration selected 
as a practical commentary, to advocate or to ap- 
prove in the least degree of that seclusion from 
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Few at once openly renounce strict and self-de- 
nying habits; but some opportunity presents it- 
self, in which that which is a departure from 
religious simplicity seems to be accompanied by 
a real though accidental benefit ; and then what 
was adopted under the pretext of necessity be- 
comes established from vanity and luxury. Be- 
lieve me, my sisters, things are not always to be 
estimated at the money they cost. That must 
ever be a dear purchase which is at the price of 
Christian simplicity, because it is the price of 
the soul. Christians must establish those regu- 
lations as to dress, furniture, &c., which they 
judge most suitable to those who acknowledge 
themselves guilty sinners, who feel that they are 
but pilgrims here below, and who are disciples 
of a crucified Lord who had not where to lay his 
head ; and, having established that rule, it is not 


the world which has its origin in the systems of'| one solitary instance of expediency that should 


men, and is strikingly opposed to that memorable 
prayer, “ Not that thou shouldst take them out 
of the world, but that thou shouldst preserve 
them from the evil,” but simply to shew the 
consistent working of a true principle, and how 
in every sincere heart it will bring about the 
same result. 

During the civil wars of Paris in 1652, a 
great multitude of artizans in the neighboring 
towns and villages were obliged to quit their em- 
ployments and their commerce on account of 
the misery and danger of the times ; and amongst 
others those who manufactured the common serge 
worn by the Nuns of Port Royal ; so that none 
was to be obtained, but some pieces whose indif- 
ferent quality had been the cause of their re- 
maining on hand from the preceding years, but 
which, from the interruption of trade, was then 
offered for sale at double the price at which it 
was usually sold, although the quality was vety 
inferior. M. Guais, a pious Friend of Port Royal, 
who often made himself useful in transacting 
their purchases, had been asked to procure some 
serge ; but as he knew the monastery was at that 
time poor, and that money would be very ill laid 
out in buying so bad an article at more than 
double its value, he endeavored to find some sub- 
stitute,and by accident met with some Ras du Nord 
much cheaper. This isa beautiful and fine stuff, 
and would have worn double the time of the 
other. He purchased one piece and sent it to 
the abbess for her approval, not doubting but 
that she would be delighted at mecting with so 
beautiful, durable, and expensive a commodity, 
at a much lower price than a very inferior one. 
But the abbess immediately said, “I had much 
rather buy the common stuffs at double the price 
than suffer these fine ones to enter the commu- 
nity. I consider the money I shall pay, not in 
the light of a dear price paid for an article of 
dress, but as a cheap price, to keep vanity and 
finery out of a religious house which has. hitherto 
been preserved from it. Thus it is that religious 
houses fall into relaxation by little and little. 


lead them to break it. Since, however, M. Guais 


has kindly bought us the stuff, take it, and let 
it be cut up for socks and stockings, where the 
beauty of the stuff will do no harm because it 
will not be seen.””—Memoirs of Port Royal. 


AIR MAPS. 
(Concluded from page 239 ) 

Having thus pictured the wind-roads across 
our Air Map, we will proceed to point out the 
reasons for believing them to be the actual paths 
travelled on day by day, from year to year, in the 
great world of air. 

It will be necessary to bear in mind the follow- 
ing facts, since they form the groundwork on 
which our structure of reasoning will be built. In 
the northern half of the globe, land greatly pre- 
dominates over water; the southern half of the 
world being chiefly occupied by the ocean. Nearly 
all the great rivers of the world are to be found 
north of the equator; whilst south of the line 
there is but one large stream, the Plata; the 
Amazon being in the equatorial region, and re- 
ceiving half its supply from the north, and half 
from the south. In South Africa there is no river 
of any moment, and the rivers of Australia are 
insignificant. 

The main source of supply for the waters of 
these rivers is, of course, to be found in the clouds, 
which furnish it in the shape of rain. The clouds 
derive their supply from the ocean, whence vapor 
is raised by evaporation. “ All the rivers run 
into the sea, yet the sea is not full; unto the 
place from whence they came, thither they re- 
turn again.” This is precisely what is taking 
place daily. If the winds did not take up from 
the sea large quantities of vapor, and store it in 
the clouds for distribution when wanted, the sea 
would “be full,” with all these gigantic streams 
passing into it; yet it is never full. 

The facts here given appear, at first sight, ano- 
malous; but on examination, they will be found 
to speak in favor of the theory previously ad- 
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vanced as to the wind-roads. The all but river- 
less countries of Southern America, South Africa, | 
and Australia, are situated in the midst of the | 
largest expanse of ocean, with surface winds | 
blowing over them that have swept the face of| 
the waters for many thousands of miles, and | 
which must at their temperature be heavily | 
loaded with vapor. Yet these winds furnish no 
supplies of rain sufficient to form any rivers of | 
magnitude. Those lands are almost riverless. | 

On the other hand, the winds which blow over 
the gigantic rivers of the northern hemisphere— 
the mighty streams of America, Russia, India, 
and China—have all traversed but little of ocean ; 
their way from the equator has chiefly been over 
dry land, whence they could raise up but little, 
if any moisture. Whence then is it, that coun-| 
tries with comparatively so little water about | 
them should receive so copiously of rain, whilst 
those in the very heart of the seas are devoid of 
any such supply ? 

To take up surface water and hold it in sus- 
pense, the air must be at a high temperature ; to 
part with it again in the shape of rain, its tem- 
perature must be considerably lowered. The only 
winds which, by reason of the temperature, can 
perform this lifting process, are the trades on 
either side of the equatorial region. In their 
course over the vast body of waters, they become 
highly charged with vapor. On their meeting | 
at the zone of equatorial calms they rise, reach 
a cooler atmosphere, and consequently become ex- 
panded, and part with some of their moisture; 
and hence we hear of such extraordinary falls of 
rain in these regions, as that sailors have actually | 
taken up buckets of fresh water from the surface 
of the ocean during one of these down-pourings. 
But the winds only part with a portion of their 
load; the South-east Trade lifts itself and its 
load of aqueous vapor high above the surface, and 
coursing on towards the north in the contrary 
direction of the North-east Trade below, becomes | 
gradually cooled on its way, and as it cools, parts 
as gradually with its vapors in the shape of rain. 

In like manner, the North-east Trade that rose 
as an upper current at the equator to take its way 
to the south, performed also its task of evapora- 
tion, but to a far less degree. Coming from the 
regions of the north, it is a cold wind, and there- 
fore not in a condition to raise up vapor until it 
be near the equator ; consequently, it has but lit- 
tle to precipitate in the shape of rain, and hence 
we find the lands of the south so devoid of rivers. 
Were it to be otherwise than thus—were the 
south-east vapor-loaded winds to traverse the sur- 
face of the earth in their northerly career, they 
would not part with their moisture where most 
needed, by reason of their high temperature; but 
would deposit the whole when arrived in the tem- 
perate zone, where least needed. 

Again; if this south-east wind, when it rose up, 
was turned back in its course, and, instead of 
passing over to the northern hemisphere to water 
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these vast regions of dry earth, pursued a southerly 
career, its stores of rain would be spent over very 
small tracts of earth, and over immense regions of 
water. It is clear, therefore, that no other sys- 
tem than that which it is now believed is the 
course of the winds, could be productive of the 
great benefits which we receive from them. The 
southern hemisphere may be likened to an enor- 
mous boiler; the northern, to a huge condenser, 
by means of which all the moisture in the world 
is dealt with for distribution. 

The one exception, of the Rio de la Plate, to 
the absence of large rivers in the south, serves 
equally to prove the theory. If the reader will 
refer to a map of the world, he will perceive that 
the North-east Trade-wind, which is lifted at the 
equator, passes as an upper current of precipita- 
tion over the sources of the Plate, must have 
crossed the equatorial region in about one hun- 


| dred degrees west longitude, and, therefore, hav- 


ing come from the north-east, must have tra- 
versed some thousands of miles across the Atlan- 
tic; and then meeting, in its southerly career, 
with the lofty Andes, becomes forced up by them 


| into still higher regions of cold, draining, in its 


ascent, the last drop of moisture from these moun- 


| tains to supply the solitary river of the south. 


In like manner, a reference to the map will 
show that the north-east wind which traverses 


| the Great Sahara of central Africa, is flung up at 


the equator, and thence passes over South Africa 
in a south-westerly direction, leaving no rain in 
that riverless country. Again; the same trade 
which sweeps the sterile, rainless steppes of Chi- 
nese Tartary, crosses the line to the southward of 
Ceylon, and thence takes its vaporless way over 
the great Australian continent, where also there 
are no rivers of any size. 


There is a remarkable circumstance connected 
with whirlwinds at sea, or cyclones, as they are 
termed, which goes far to confirm this theory of our 
Air Map. In the northern hemisphere, all these 
circular storms revolve from right to left; in the 
south they revolve from left to right; and these 
are precisely the courses indicated by the present 
theory, which the various currents of atmosphere 
take at the two poles in their return circuits. 


We have thus given the main features of the 
great wind-roads of this earth, as laid down by 
Lieutenant Maury. There are, however, many 
lesser tracts—small footways, as it were—diverg- 
ing from the main trunk roads of the atmosphere, 
which, taking their course and strength from the 
varied surface of the land, follow irregular, and, 
as yet, but little known directions. It is to these, 
and to the confirmation of what is already be- 
lieved to be the case, that the attention of nauti- 
cal observers is wished to be directed ; so that, in 
the course of time, by the united efforts of British 
and American navigators, we may be enabled to 
fill up the many blank and uncertain spaces in our 
great Air Map.—LHousehold Words. 
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GRADED SCHOOLS OF OHIO. 
The following remarks on the subject of Cen- 
tral Schools, we find in the National Intelligencer 
of the 24th ult. 


A new class of institutions has recently sprung 
up in country villages, called Union Schools. The 
plan is, to unite several small schools into one, 
having one supervision, but various departments. 
The result is, more and better instruction at less 
expense. Qhio has probably entered more gene- 
rally, more liberally, and more successfully into 
the plan than any other State in the Union. In 
several instances school-houses have been erected | 
for the purpose, at the expense of from twenty to | 
thirty thousand dollars. In Circleville, a village 
of four thousand inhabitants, their Union School- | 
house, with the land, cost twenty-five thousand | 
dollars. ‘Teachers receive salaries of eight hun- 
dred, ten hundred, and even fifteen hundred | 
dollars. 

The Union School of Marlborough, a village of 
five hundred inhabitants in Stark county, illus- 
trates the policy of liberal provision for education, 
in a manner worthy the attention of American 
citizens generally, and the citizens of all other 
countries. It is very extended in its plan, and 
exceedingly successful in its operations. From 
the normal department of the school about sixty 
teachers have just gone out, under the offer of 
high salaries; females, with equal qualifications, 
receiving as much as males. 

The course of instruction is of an extended and 
elevated character. By an apparatus costing fif- 
teen hundred dollars, a full course of experimental | 
chemistry is given; the various departments of | 
natural philosophy fully illustrated ; experiments | 


on electricity and galvanism liberally given ; phy- 
siology and comparative anatomy illustrated 
by a manakin, and a large variety of anatomical 
preparations; and by a microscope magnifying 
one million five hundred thousand surfaces, vari- 
ous departments of botany and other branches of 
natural history are so fully illustrated as to show 
the beauties and the wonders of science. 

For a knowledge of the English language, 
“constant and varied exercises in composition 
are inseparably connected with every branch in 
every department of the school, in which ortho- 
graphy, etymology, and syntax are objects of un- 
remitting attention.” A daily paper is also pre- 


pared alternately by the ladies and gentlemen, | 


and read each morning as the opening exercise, 


recognized as ‘‘ one of the most useful features of | 


the school.” 

Departments for agriculture and engineering 
are, in future, to be made prominent in the plan 
of the school. The former, embracing all the 
sciences, will be especially and practically illus- 
trated by chemistry and geology, making the ele- 
ments and the analysis of soils, and the various 
manures adapted to them, subjects of rigid exami- 


nation and experiment. 
; as ' ; 
mathematical training will be rigorous, with a 
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For engineering, the 


thorough use of instruments in mensuration, sur- 
veying, levelling, plotting, draughting, and de- 


| signing. 


“A rigid propriety in deportment and lan- 
guage, a cheerful compliance with established re- 
gulations, a thorough and constant self-control, 
and a generous bearing towards others, and pure 
and lofty reliyious sentiments inculeated, and in 
a good measure attained, in the school, exert a 


| healthful influence on the habits of the people 


among whom it is located.” 

During the last year the school has numbered 
three hundred and thirty-three pupils, more than 
half of whom were from abroad. The salary of 
the principal is one thousand dollars. It is a pub- 
lic school, opening, of course, these high intellee- 
tual and moral privileges to every child in a com- 
munity supporting it, and at the same time made 
available to many teachers of other communities. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


*¢ What is life Father ?” 
A battle, my child, 
Where the strongest lance may fail, 
Where the wariest eyes may be beguiled 
And the strongest heart may quail. 
Where the foes are gathered on every hand, 
And rest not day nor night ; 
And the feeble little ones must stand 
In the thickest of the fight. 


‘¢ What is death father?” 
“ The rest my child 
Where the strife and toil are o’er, 
And the angel of God, who calm and mild 
Says we need fight no more: 
Who driveth away the demon band, 
Bids the din of the battle cease; 
Takes the banner and spear from my failing hand, 
And proclaims an eternal Peace.” 


*¢ Let me die Father, I tremble, I fear 

To yield in that terrible strife,” 

«‘ The crown must be won for | eaven, dear, 
In the battle field of life; 

My child, th: ugh the foes are stiong and tried, 
He loveth the weak and small; 

The angels of Heaven are on thy side 

And God is over all.”’ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien Intetticence.—The British mail- 
steamer America, from Liverpool on the 10th inst., 
arrived at Boston on the 24th. 

No material change had taken place in the aspect 
|of affairs in the East. The four powers have re- 

sumed their joint action in favor of peace and have 
recognized, by a formal protocol, the paramount 
importance of preserving the present territorial ar- 
jraugements of Europe. On this basis, measures 
have been taken to hold a joint conference, which 
is to be open to the representatives of Russia and 
| Turkey, thos making a conference of six Commis- 
,sioners. The liberal party claim that the present 
| opportunity should be seized to obtain the free navi- 
‘gation of the Danube and the Black Sea, and the 
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abandonment of all Russian claims against Turkey. 
The Czar is represented as alternately irritated 
and depressed at the evident failure of his political 
and military schemes, and irresolute in the adoption 
of decided measures to carry on the war ou a grand 
scale, or to conclude a lasting peace. 

No movements of importance are reported on the 
Danube. The Turks were fortifying Kalafat. 

In Asia, the Russians were so hard pressed that 
16,000 troops had been sent to their relief. In an 
engagement of some magnitude, near Areska, on 
the 4th ult., the Russians were defeated, leaving a 
number of their dead and wounded ou the field 
The fortresses of Saffa and Aristan had been taken 
by assault by Selim Pasha. Akhalzikh, in Georgia, 
had also been captured by the Turks. 

Baron Bruck has informed the Porte that Austria 
will support the neutrality of Servia, and the Sultan 
replies that he will compel Servia to renounce her 
neutrality, and has given orders to that effect. Aus- 
tria is said to be making active preparations to as- 
sist Servia. 


France.—Louis Napoleon is said to have ad- 
dressed a formal representation to the King of the 
Belgians, charging him with having brought about 
the late ‘‘ fusion”? of the two branches of the House 
of Bourbon, which took place at Vienna, between 
the Count of Chambord and the Duke of Nemours. 
The Emperor gives the Belgian Government notice, 
that upon the first movement of the coalesced Bour- 
bons against the French government, an army will 
be marched into Belgium. The late rapid move- 
ments of the Duke of Brabant, heir apparent to the 
crown of Belgium, are understood to have referred 
to the fusion. 


Spain.—Reports are prevalent of movements 
among the Carlist Chiefs. 


Montevipro.—A change of government has 
taken place in Montevideo, without bloodshed, the 
late President, Giro, and-his ministers having taken 
refuge in some of the foreign ships of war in the 
harbor. The new government is composed of a 
triumvirate of generals—F lores, Paxheso and Fruc- 
tus Rivera. It is thought that Flores will be nomi- 
nated to the Presidency. 


Mexico.—Mexican p*pers state that 2,000 men 
have been sent to the Pacific coast, to defend the 
country against the invasions of fillibustering expe- 
ditions. 

A valuable gold placer has been discovered in 
Sonora, north of the village of Tubutama. The 
Apache Indians prevent its being worked, but the 
Government has sent a reinforcement to the troops 
for the protection of the place. 


A report from Gen. Gadsden informs that Santa 
Anna’s government has favorably receivedhis pro- 
position to concede the right of way, for a Railroad 
to the Pacific, through territory south of the bound- 
ary line of the United States. 

Honpvuras.—Advices from Honduras state that 
the contract for the new interoceanic route to the 
Pacific, through Honduras, has been completed, and 
that a special agent has been sent to Washington 
by the government of Honduras, to effect a treaty 
with this country for more intimate relations, and to 
perfect the arrangements for the opening of this 
new communication with the Pacific coast of this 
continent. 


Cusa.—The yellow fever still prevails, to some 
extent, in Havana. 
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Several political arrests have been made, and an 
order has been issued forbidding any Spaniard to 
leave the Island, on pain of condign punishment. 

An American citizen had been ordered to leave 
the Island within six days. 

Catirornia.—The steamship Northern Light, 
from San Juan del Norte, arrived at New York on 
the 24th, bringing dates from San Francisco to the 
Ist inst. 

The rainy season commenced on the Mth ultimo, 
The rain had filled the guiches and raised the rivers, 
and the works of the dry season were closed. The 
diggings in the river-beds had been abandoned, and, 
though the rise was not great, many valuable dams, 
flumes, &c., had been swept away. 

Preparations for next summer are making among 
the miners, and canals, to be finished by the 6th 
month, have been commenced on the North Yuba, 
Middle Yuba, and North Fork of the American 
river. Many similar enterprises are contemplated. 

A number of new diggings have been discovered. 

A lead two hundred feet wide, evidently once the 
bed of a stream, has been found under a mountain, 
and 600 feet above the level of the Middle Yuba, 
near by. In this lead ate found the remains of trees, 
some rotten, others petrified, others changed into a 
mineral resembling sulphate of iron. 

Several valuable quartz veins have been opened 
in El Dorado; and some discoveries have been 
made in Calaveras which, it is thought, will raise 
the latter to a high position among the quartz 
counties. 

From a report of the Legislative Committee, it 
appears that the State debt is $3,197,688, and the 
yearly interest $231,912, 


Domestic.—Congress.—In the Senate, on the 
20th, a number of petitions and resolutions were 
presented. Senator Sumner offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, directing the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads to inquire whether the 
charges on letters carried by the ocean steamers are 
not unnecessary and burthensome, and whether 
something may not be done to secure the benefits 
of cheap ocean postage. 

A remonstrance from citizens of New York 
against the ratification of the International Copy- 
right treaty, and a bill for the payment of French 
Spoliations, were appropriately referred in the U.S. 
Senate on the 20th. A man tr instructing the 
Committee on Indian Affairs to consider the expe- 
diency of appointing a Commission to prepare a 
code of laws for the government of the Indian tribes 


within the limits of the United States, was agreed 
to. 


_In the House of Representatives, on the 19th, a 
bill was reported making appropriations for the Ci- 
vil and Diplomatic expenses of the Government for 
the year ending 6th month, 1855; also a bill for 
supplying the deficiencies in the appropriations for 
the year ending 6th month, 1854. On the 20th, a 
bill was reported authorizing the construction of six 
first-class steam frigates for Government. On the 
2ist, a bill providing for :he establishment of the 
Territory of Nebraska, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Territories, 


The Senate of South Carolina has passed a bill 
to amend the law in relation to colored seamen. Jt 
provides that masters of vessels shall give bond and 
wane for the continuance of such persons on 
board their vesssls while in port. It is thought the 
bill will become a law. 
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